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WILL CHRISTIANITY EVER BE- 
COME UNIVERSAL? 


Tue moft accurate computers of the 
numbers of mankind do not affign to this 
g'obe more than fix hundred and forty 
millions of men. It is remarkable that 


one form of government, religion, lan- 


guage, and munners, prevails over half 


of the whole number, ior the loweft es- 
timates will make the Chinefe amount to 
three hundred 
that ts 


and twenty millions, and 
The 
Chincle religion may be termed Pagan- 
ifm. 


half ot the human fpecies. 


Of the remainder, a very fmall por- 
tion, and thefe in the moft lavage ftate, 
may likewife be termed Pagans; that is, 
their religion has rifen by chance, is un- 
dizefted into any written form, is without 
fimplicity or uniformity, is vague, fcet- 
traditionary. Such are the abori- 
New-Holland, 
thofe who occupy the new-found ifles, 
the waftes of Northern-Afia, and the 
African interior. 
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gines of America and 


The whole number of 
fuch may be liberally flated at twenty 
millions. 

The remainder, who may be called 
civil zed nations, will include one half 
of the whole fpecies. Thefe are poflef- 

fed of religions, which, in contraciftinc- 
tion to the other which has only a mu- 

table, motley, traditional, and oral exift- 
ence, may be ‘termed friptural. The 
fubjecis of this fpecies of belief may be 
diftributed into three parts. 

1. The Hindoos, or followers of Brah- 

ma, who may be eftimated at eighty mil- 
lions: 


2. The Mahometans, fcattered through 
Weftera-Afia, Northern-Africa, and In- 





dia, cannot amount to more than fixty 


millions: 





8 The Chriftians, including all the va- 
riety of fe&ts, including the Greeks of 
Turkey and Ruffia, and the colonifts and 
converts in America, will not exceed one 
hundred and fixty millions. 

From thefe faéts, fome interefting con- 
clufions may be drawn. It will firft ap- 
pear that only one fourth of the human 
race can be denominated chriftians. Thofe 
who, like me, believe that the chriftian 
faith is necefsary to the prefent and fu- 
ture happinefs of man, muft refle&t up- 
on fo great a difproportion with much 
regret. There are not wanting, however, 
fome faéts, which, impartially confider- 
ed, will cheer us in the midft of our re- 
grets. 

In the firft place, it is certain that the 
number of chriftians has been gradually 
increafing fince the birth of their founder. 
In the next place, it is, I think, extreme- 
ly clear that, bating all univerfal chang- 
es and miraculous interferences propi- 
tious to this progrefs, which, by the way, 
we have good reafon to expect, and iup- 
pofing human affairsto go on upon com- 
mon and eftablifhed principles, the chrif- 
tian religion will proceed, infuture, with 
a rapid progrefs ; and that the whole uu- 


man race, in a much lefs period than | 


that which has already elapfed fince its 
progrefs commenced, will become chrif- 
tians. 

The hiftory of our religion exhibits 
many viciflitudes and revolutions. Its 


progrefs for the three firft centuries, cu- | 


ring the flourifhing period of Rome, was 
incefsant and by very diftinct deg-ees, til 
Romans, at length, and chriftians be- 
came fynonimous terms. 


was Overturned in Europe by the Goths, 
in Afia and Africa by the Arabs. Thefe 
civil revolutions flowed from different 
caufes. The firft was occafioned merely 
by the barbarous and hoftile fpirit, and 
therefore produced only a temporary de- 
preffion of religion. The conquerors be- 
came converts, and the Roman (or chrif- 
tian) religion, befides its former fubjects, 


.extended its empire over regions to the 


north and eaft, which had never been 


‘fubie&ed to the Roman empire. 
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This empire . 


The Roman empire in Africa and Afia 
was fubverted not only by barbarous 
licence, but religious enthuiiafm. The 
Roman rel'gion, therefore, was cxtin- 
guifhed in thefe provinces, together with 
the Roman empire. 


I make no account of the Mahometan 
conqueftsin Spain, Sicily, and European 
Turkey. In thefe, the faith of Mahom- 


| et merely obtained a political afcenden- 


cy; and, in the two former, even this 
alcendency has long fince difappeared. 


The numbers which the chriftian reli- 
gion loft by the Mahometan conquefts, 
it gained by the converfion of the Celts 
of Scotland and Ireland, and of the na- 
tions beyond the Rhine and the Baltic. 


It would be an inftrudctive exercife to 
trace Out, upon a map, the boundaries 
of Chriflendom in the fourth century, the 
age of Conftantius ; and, inthe fixteenth, 
the age of Charles the Fifth. Much of 
what was Pagan in the former period, 
was, at the latter, become chriftian ; and 
much of what was formerly chriftian, 
has fince become Mahometan. 


Since the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, chriftianity has been rapidly 
progreilive. It could not, indeed, en- 


large its boundaries on the land fide. Ma- 
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hometanifm was a barrier not to be bro- 
ken through by violence, and not to be 
undermined by miffionary labours, but 
the art of navigation opened an unbound- 
ed field for congueft to the caft and weft. 
} - > > . "eo © nner > + au 
The trading nations found their way, 
On one fide, to the extremities of Alla, 
and, on the other, to the regions of the 
weftern hemilphere. 
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their language and arms, their: 
In America, their mutual jealoufies and 
competitions haye fomewhat, 
much, retarded their advancement. 
field was fo fpacious, and the aboriginal 


pofsefsors fo feeble and fo few, that no 
oppofition worth mentioning has hither- 
to occurred, and nothing is more evi- 
dent than that all America, comprifing 
more than three-e'ghths of the habitable 
slobe, will be, in proces of time, per- 
yaded with the language, manners, and 


- 


religion of Europe. 


Alia has exhibited a fomewhat ciff 


entfcene. The balance has beencontin- 


ually vibrating between the chriftian 
and the native powers, and between one 
chriftian nation and another. On what- 
ever ftage the Europeans have entered, 


they have entered in fome fort together, 


and have induftrioufly thwarted and ob- 
ftruGed the efforts of each other. There 
is nothing in that quarter of the globe 
that could effectually refift any one na- 
tion whofe efforts were not embarrafsed 
by its rivals; much lefs could oppefi- 
tion have been feftained againft a coali- 
tion of the whole. If the Portuguefe, 
Dutch, French, Spanith, or Englifh had 
feparately contended merely with the na- 
tives, or if they had fought in unifon, 
all obftaclestothéirdominion would long 
ago have vanifhed. 


But the Portuguefe were followed by 


a oe ERE ee 


the Dutch, and, while thefe were bick- | 


ering in the ifles, the French and Englifh 
ftruggled with each other for poiseflion 
of the continent. Notwithftandivg th’'s 
ftruggle, Britain has made immenfe ftrides 
towards the foyereignty of the Hindoos, 
and there appears no room to queftion 
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their future progrefs. Mahometanifm has 
been politically afcendant in that country 
for three centuries, but the time is evi- 
dently haftening when it will expire at 
once inthe Greek-and the Hindoo penin- 


fulas, and be fupplanted by the chriftian 


Half of the human 
mentioned, are 
thoughttul mind is flung into deep aiton- 

ee ree 
iment in contemplating the revolutio 


which, but for the lordid and malignant 


jealoufies of the chriftian nations, would 


have been effected among that populous 


and eivilized race of men during thie three 


laft centuries. In China, Japan, a: 
Tunquin, chriftianity would, at this day, 


been 


would have beenas mnch inthe pewer ot 


have alcendant, and thefe ftates 


the chriftians, as Bengal and the Circars 


are in that of the Eng] fh, the chrif- 


~ | 3 seh ss aha oenaal —- 
tians had aided, with half the zeal with 
eae } We ode } » od } aon t +] 
which they have obitructed, each othe 


Imperial ediéis were fufficient to chec 


the srowth of our religion in China 


Pa . i 
Ph ee” A oe al | 4 
to extinguifh it in Japan, though fo re- 
a ee ye oe wa n ue ée & wang 
Céntiy introaucedy, requl €u a Horrid i€ 
: ‘a: ’ 
ries ot civil wars and mal{sacres. 
Within fortv vears, a continent in th 


same moral and physical condition with c¢ 
sert America, has been found in the South- 

eS : 
ern Ocean. ihe same system of coloniza- 


. , —s “oe en 
tion, whose stupendous effects are visible in 


North-America, has begun to be pursued in 
relation to New-Holland. Who can coubt 
but that the same effects will follow from 


the same causes, and that these vast recions 
will; in no long time, exhibit just such a 


scene as is displayed upon the theatre of 


North-E£astern-America? That the Enelish 
(and therefore the christian) lar ve, man- 


ners, and reéigion, will spread itself without 


obstruction over all that immense space? 


America and New-Holland will be found 
to be equal in extent to one halfof the habita- 
These ree! 


] : 
ble globe. ons can scarcely be 


said to be pre-occupied. The Europeans 


have gained utable 


exclusive and imn 


session. Their mstitutions civil. 
gious, will fellow them wherever they go 


circumstances, 
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advance with certain and rapid steps. Ad. 
mitting (what, indeed, is incredible) that the 
christians will hereafter be stationa: y on the 
old continents ; that the Russians will not 
carry themselves and their religion farther 
into Turkey, Persia, and Tartary ; that the 
English will not absorb the Mogul power in 
Hindost 


and Chinese territorics; that the christian 


an, hor encroach upon the Lhamic 


| ? 
’ tian } 4 
eree St 


ida a. 
ns in general will abandon Africa to the 
Nioors on one side, and the Cafires on the 
other; admitting that they merely keep their 


f, } _ A > ¢ } \ i 1) 
root hye in America ana New-Hollk 


ind, and 


continue to multiply merely by propagation; 


in what proportion are we pelled to believe 
the number of christians, on this globe, will 
rto the rest of the species when New- 
{ e 1 I ] i) us th pl rase. be- 
po} ulous as the ol 

C | n Euro] houch n parts of 
‘ Incl bye < | » | | \ i pco- 
pled Ly veri nt would make it, 
( satt I Ol y pe onstoasqaquare 
' (‘hrs 1} \n c New [-\}) nd 
le 1c ic | Cy | cone 
thor I s of ple. The 
Ss ol n which 1 are six 
ad ¢ f( will then become 
( iS , lorty, and 
i l j foul hie 
nt, 4 ' fourths of 

els 
le ¢ 1 of the whole 
1 of man to the civil religious yoke 
of christianity, effected by the influence of 
natural and ¢ 1 laws, must be very 
obstinate in h ne kor my part, 
disquisition has removed every doubt on 
subject which I might previously have 
ertained ; and glad shall I be to have con- 
t d to producing the same opinion in 

} Oo ‘ r reacerSe 

I have carefully. in these remarks, shun- 
ned all speculative distinctions as to what zs 

i 
or 1s true christianity, and as to the in- 


infernal causes in rals- 


a ie 


“hose who foretel the 


fuence of moral or 
ing or depressing it. 


religion from the progress oO 


-nowledwe and refinement, must beheve re- 
licion to be false, and must rejoice in 1{S CX- 
tinctione Those who believe it true, will 


predict very opposite ¢ fects fiom the intel- 


lectual improyement of mankind; but all 




















impartial observers will see the unlimited in- 


fluence which the christian code has had 
upon the conduct and opinions, public and 
private, social and political, of those who 
proicss it; and will acknowledge, in the pre- 
valence of the arts and colonies of Europe, 
over those of Ciinese, Hindoo, or Mohom- 
etun, the triumph of the christian religion 
over the dogmas of Shensi, Mecca, and 
Benures. 

The wheaten harvests of America for ten 
thousand future years, will all have sprung 
from the quart or bushel that was brought 
‘Lhe 


rains perished in a short time, but 


two ages ago from [E-ngland or Spain. 
original ¢ 
their progeny will be only less than eternal 
in suseession, and universal in extent. 
Thus it is with intellectual germs. The 
moral condition of this globe, at the re- 
motest period of its duration, must be essen- 
tially different from what will now inevitably 
happen if Moses had never written nor Je- 
sus preached, and this effect will not be less 


real and moementous, even if the existence 


of Moses and of Christ shall be utterly for- 
foltone 
P. S. 
~——aii po 
REMARKS 
ON CERTAIN CUSTOMARY PHRASES. 


I. WOOL-GATHERING. 





Ir is not uncommon in fome parts Of : 


\merica to fav, in relation to one whoie 
behaviour betokens his attention to be 
abforbed by objects foreign to, and dif- 


connected with, the feene or company 


around him, that his head 1s wool-gather- | 


7g 
I was lately in company witha toreign- 


er, and chance: toufethis phrafe. Itex- 


cited much furprife in my companion, 
who eagerly incuired if that were tie 


s. He 


erfon, in 


name of fome profeion among 
afked how it happened that the 
relation to whom I had ufeci the phrafe, 


was emploved, at the time foo'.en of, In 


gatherine wool; and what was meant by 
taying that Ars head was thus employed. 
Phess ingviries fet the fingularity of 
his vhrafe } a, ty es 
this poraie in a new lignt. dhe obylous 


explanation was scareely fofficient. It 


ftill remained to be ing uire dwhzt analo- 
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gy there was between a fit of abftract 
meditation, and the trade or occupation 
of gathering wool. 


This bufinefs is not very popular or 
common among us. To fhear fheep or 
collect wool, engages the thoughts or 
hands of but very few, and thofe whom 
it does employ, do not find it neceffary 
to beftow intenfe or frequent meditation 
on the fubject. Fear and hope tend to 
tranfport the mind into futurity, to make 
it reclefs of the prefent, and inattentive to 
pathng incidents. Whatever is generally 
the object of thefe paflions, may be proper- 
ly conjectured to engage the attention of 
on¢, when proofs are given that it is not 
bufied on the objects before him; but, 
perhaps, in ten thoufand inftances ia 
which this phrafe is ufed, not more than 
one inftance occurs in which the afsertion 
is /t#verally truc, and in which the mufing 
perfon is actually employed in revolving 
the means of collecting weol. 

It occurred to me, at length, that pro- 
yerbial-fayings are generally of ancient 
and remote origin. Cuftom fanctions 
and continues the ufe after the circum- 
{tance or occafion has paft in which they 
originated. ‘There are various practices, 
of a focial and domeftic kind, ftill adher- 
ed to, which can only be thus accounted 
and which are derived from our 
The occa- 


fions which gave the birth no longer ex- 


for, 
Britith or German anceftors. 


ift, but cuftom and example have given 


them an inviolable fanction. In lome 
cales, this Original, though obfolete, oc- 
cafion or conjuncture can be traced ; 
though, in many inftances, no doubt it 
ff this be 


true with regard to practices, it is ftill 


is placed beyond our reach. 


more evident with refpect to words. 

Our langi..ge is derived from Britain, 
and cyery phrafe of long ft:nding, proba- 
biy oO iginated in fome event, or fome 
concurrence of circunmftances of an an- 
cient vate in the Englifh annals. 

The Englifh have not always been a 
As 


late as the reign of Elizabeth, their wants 


tracing Or manufacturing nation. 


vere applied, and their luxury gratified, 
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by tle ingenuity ofthe Flemings and Ita- 


lians. Inexchange, however, for the pro- 
duction offoreign artifts, they were oblig- 
ed to procure, from their own foil, fome 
commodity which the ftrangers held in 
requeft, and this commodity was wool. 

‘The great fource of wealth to individu- 
als, and of opulence to the public, was, 
confequently, wool: and eyery mind that 
was nor filled with immediate objects or 
incidents, was probably employed in de- 
viling means of gaining pofseffion of this 
commodity, which was alwaysindemand, 
and which was a ready inftrument of lux- 
ury, repute, and power. For a long 
period, money and wool were fignificant 
of the fame ideas. The tribute of fubjects 
to their king, and of tenants to their lords, 
was commonly afsefsed in facks of wool. 
The defire of riches came thus to be inex- 
tricably blended with the defire of wool ; 
and every head, running upon diiftant ob- 
jects, was naturally fufpected to be wool- 
gathering. 

Circum/‘tances have fince greatly chang- 
ed. In the Enghith nation the only means 
of arriving at wealth, have long fince 
Inour 
own country, the prmary or ultimate 


ceafed to be the gathering of wool. 


fource of richesis, at prefent, in like man- 
ner the production of our own foil; but 
this production is not wool, but wheat. 
This phrafe, however, like many others 
of fimilar origin, will, probably, contin- 
ue for many years in vulgar ufe among 
us. 
2. OLDHARRY. 

No perfonage is more frequently intro- 
duced into converfation, and his name and 
office alluded to, than the great enemy of 
all good. I fhall not attempt to extenu- 
ate the abfurdity, indecency, or impiety 
of this practice. Perhaps your readers 
may think me guilty of the very a& which 
[ condemn; but the purpofe for whichI 
now call him up, if it be not very momen- 
It is 
merely for the fake of inqu'ring into the 
origin of the xames by which he is ufually 


tOus, is, at leaft, an harmle's one. 


difting uifhed. 
Diabolus, oy deyil, or demon, feems to 
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be a fpecific term. All the individuals 
included under this fpecies, are indefinite 
in number, and have no precife names. at 
A few of them, 
and efpecially the chief, have received 
names. 

The arch-demon has been honoured 


leaft, among mortals. 


with feveral appellations. Ongraye and 
theological occafions, we call him Satan, 
after the example of the Hebrews. When 
fpoken of with more familiarity and levity, 
he is diftinguifhed by feveral Engli/h (1 
will not fay chriflian) names. Perhaps it 
is no unallowable or unamuling {pecula- 
tion to confider how thefe names came 
to be conferred upon him. 

It is remarkable that the vulgar are al- 
ways prone to regard this perionag: 2s 
potsefsed of great age. His exiftence is, 
indeed, coeyel withthe race of mankind; 
and fince he has, atleaft, outlived, accor- 
ding to the computation of bifhop Uther, 
one hundred and feventy-five generations 
of perifhable men, it fcems pretty clear 
that he is, by this time, quite an old fel- 
low. 

The term old, however, is fometimes 
ufed in the fame fenfe with auzent ; thus 
we fay, old Greece, and old Rome, and 
old Homer. In this fenfe, probably, the 
term is ufed by thofe who, in allufion to 
the chara¢ter in which he firft appeared 
upon this fublunary ftage, give to this 
being the title of an ‘* old ferpent.” This 
title, however ludicrous when familiarly 
ufed, has been adopted on the moft folemn 
occafions by Milton. 

The term o/d, feems to have the com- 
mon meaning when prefixed to the proper 
names Of this being. It is thus, when we 
talk of old Nick and old Harry. Why 
among all other proper names, Henry and 

Nicholas haye been feleGted for this ufe, 
feems a problem not cafily folved. 

With refpeét to old Nick, there is the 
greateft obfcurity. It had, perhaps, a 

very humble and plebcian o1 igin, though 
fome may be difpofed 'o trace it to an 
higher fource. It might have originated, 
for example, with Nicholas, t' 


t' > author 
of the firft herefy among chriftians, whom, 
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his orthodox antagonifts might juftly 
clafs with the devil, by whole councils 
and fuggeftions he was, no doubt, influ- 
enced; but leaving this matter tothe dif- 
cuffion of profounder and more patient 
antiquarians, I fhall proceed tothe other 
name, of which, perhaps, an eafier expla- 
nation may be found. 

It is well known that the bloody con- 
teft between the houfes of York and 
Lancafter, for the Englifh throne, was 
terminated by the acceffion of Henry VIL. 
of the race of Tudor. Henry at the be- 
ginning of his reign, was the favourite of 
the nation; but he was foon led, by his 
natural difpofition, and by the circum- 
ftances in 


which he was unfortunately 


placed, into the commiflon of many acts 
of tyranny. His oppretloas were pecu- 
liarly odious, fince they indif_rim aately 
affected the nobles and the people, and 
ufual and { 


were not paliiated by the e- 


cious pretences of war and conqueft. 
They were defigned merely to gratify his 
avarice, by filling hisown coffers with the 
{coils of his fubjects. The names of Emp- 
fon and Dudly, the principal tools of his 


lhia~ 


tyrany, have become proverbially 
mous. No prince was, perhaps, more 
deeply and univerfally hated. His reign 
and his life were long, and eyery day 
added to his oppreflions and to the odium 
under which he laboured. Fyery one 
ftigmatized old Harry as the author of his 
milery ; and, in the fecret of his heart 
and in the fociety of his confidents and 
fellow fufferers, beftowed his deepe tt 
curfes upon old Harry. The antipathy 
which was felt to the author of all evil, 
was transferred to the king, and was, in 
like manner, mingled with a fentimeat 
of fear, which the miichieyous power, as 
well as purpcfe of both, was adapted to 
produce. Thus, old Harry and the deci!, 
became promiicuous terms; and aunion 
that is once eftablifhed, from whateyei 
caufe, it is the picperty of cuftom and 
habit to render perpetual 


This, perhaps, is the only inftance in 
which the hatred of mankind has fhewn 


itfelf in this way. 
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A more explicit and | stake or on the gibbet. 


inveterate kind of infamy can fearcely be 
conceived ; and old Harry would, with 
more Oliver Crom- 
well, have been felected by the poet, as 
an inftance of one who was 


propriety than 


* Damned to everlasting fame.” 


3. BY THE LORD HARRY. 


As Henry VII. gave birth to a new 
name for the devil, it is probable that 
we are indebted, for the familiar oath, 
‘¢ by the lord Harry,” to the conduct of 
his fon, Henry VIII. 

Before the reformation, the bifhop of 
Rome was the ecclefiaftical, and, in many 
refpects, the ive] fovereign of the weftern 
nations of Europe. He was the umpire 
in all the contests of princes, and the au- 
thority by whom all queftions of morality 
or duty, among the people, were decided, 
He dictated their opinions, he prefcribed 


their focial and domeftic conduct, and 


] ~ied oe Pe »' } = i ’ mr ft .¢ y? 
c¥lea WNaAWecTys, DLT CNOrMoUS tares On 
their property. The chriflian princes 
were a fort of military lieutenants, 
} ; mb A ee ; } 
whade priviliges, with re gard to the papa- 
cy, ftrongly refembied thofe of the feudal 
nobles in Germany and Poland, in rela- 
tion to their monarchs. 


No prince, however, vied with the Roman 


bis] the 


lop, in local extent or the despotic 


eflicacy of bis power. The pope was the 
substitute of God, and the organ of his de- 
crees upon earth. The multitude regarded 
his person as sacred, and it was even com- 
mon to swear by his name. “ By the Pope,” 
was the oath uttered by all classes, upon al- 
most every occasion. ‘This is still the case 
among the Irish catholics, whose invention, 
however, sometimes Civer ifies the phrase. 


Not alwayscontented with “the Pope’? whom 


they stvle “ holy Peter,” they sometimes 


swear by “ jis crook,’ “red bonnet”? and 


“ bald pate.” 

This custom continued in England till the 
reien of Henry VIII. who thought proper to 
rebell from the Roman see, and invest him- 
self with all the divine and torallible attributes 
which had formerly pertained to the pope. 
Ifis subjects, generally, acquiesced in this 
revolution ; and the few who openly dissented 
payed their penalty of the contumacy at the 


That veneration 
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which had once belonged to the pontiff, was 
now usurped by the king. Devotion and 
respect were turned, with regard to the pope, 
into hatred and obloguy. ‘he royal person 
and name were exalted to a new degree of 
the vulgar, 
instead of swearing by the pope, according 
to the ancient custom, swore, with no less 


y + Y. 


sanctity ; and, thenceforth, 


devotion, “ dy the lord Harry.” 
——_ 


The following extracts from the ‘Observant Pe- 

destrian; or, Traits of the Heart: in a solitary 
Tour from Czrnarvon to London,’ it is hoped 
may prove acceptible to our readers. This work 
is an humble imitation of the ‘ Sentimental Jour- 
ney’ of that acute observer of men and manners, 


LAWRENCE STERNE; and is written in an e2s\ 


’ 
nervous style. The author observes, that 
having made the same tour twice before, in Vari- 
ous vehicles, he could now find littl amusement 


from contemplating strictures and views he had 


5 
before so minutely explored; and has, in conse- 
Ph ; a a : 
lence, Omit ed their description 5, and conned 
him Tf ! in Twrerte ar a4 a ol a. .¢ we 
! seit ONIN » objec suo;OIneU to any intrusiye 
ieas his chimerical fancy suxgested, induiging 
his propensity in exploring different traits of the 

} - } 4 -_ oy } 

Inthe unbiassed mom ts of surprise, when 


their guard to model 


ns ol CMLINIVMW. Sy and A> they ti \¥ ed, 


ed them. 


VILLAGE SCANDAL. 

Tne reception of the Squire being so cool, 
and the sun having passed the meridian near 
three hours, I determined taking a rasher ol 
bacon, and an egg, at a neat public house in 
the village, and simply make my inquiry who 
my friend had married, for, by the panegyric 
of Edward, I now found thereby hung a tale, 
which was soon disclosed by the landlord's 
volubility to one of his customers, who I 
found had been on some upholstery business 
to the Manor. 

“ T say silt frames to her chair,” cried my 
host, * a good leather bottom one is quite 
enough, methinks: Lord, if it did soil her fine 
silver 


frown, it wenld not be the oe/y stain 


upen it: God keep us, what a rout is here 
about his | 


This last word catching my attention, I 


confess 


enour and the éluc-eyed scullion.”’ 


startled me. 
* Sculiion,” repeated I, “do you joke, my 
friend, or are you serious ?” 

“| wish it was a joke, Master, but it hap- 


pens to bea devilish serious subject; why 


have you never heard that story! Lord, I 
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thought every body knew who our ’Squire 
had married; why there an’t a child can lisp 
his name in the village but knows the whole 
pedigree of Set, as he calls her; aye, your 
honour, when she wore her round-ear’d cap 
and cloth apron, as plain as.a pike staff; she 
used to wait upon the old gentleman, his fa- 
ther, and repair the ’Squire’s linen, and 
wait at table with those who now wait upon 
her; so you see, to try her temper, as the 
‘Squire says, what does his genius invent but 
pops her into the Scuilion’s place, under the 
care of the cook; and soon after somehow 
or other, no matter how, her blue eyes and 
his scalded gooseberry ones glanced a sneaking 
kindness, and Bet was dispatched from the 
kitchen toa boarding-school, and soon after 
was brought home here as Madame B 





To be sure we all stared, and well we might, 
and all paid our respects, though we laughed 
in our sleeves: and now, as she thinks us 
Villagers beneath her, she’s not very polite ; 
and as we know her to be beneath us,. in 
point of manners, why there’s no complai- 
sance lost on either side. The house is 
mightily improved, to be sure, but nobody 
comes nigh it except-a few birds of a feather. 
No, no, there’s none of our neighbouring no- 
bility’s carriages stops at the gate now, they 
only laugh and point as they ride by, and I 


am sure that’s shocking mortifying. She 


was to have been d/zened out for the last race- 


ball, but if she had made her appearance 
amongst the quality, egad she'd have soon 
bawled by herself, for not a soul would have 
staid inhercompany. Oh, its a rare match, 
and there’s often rare doings, I promise you.” 

A farmer calling my host away, on busi- 
ness, I Jaid down my reckoning, and de- 
camped without animadversion, as I con- 
ceived it improper to discourse on so critical 
a subject. Judge, gentle reader, of my feel- 
ings, and confess yourself equally astonished 
at so glaring a fact. 

A GENIUS OF THE. AGE. 

PassinG on in gentle saunter, who should 
I meet but a former acquaintance of the 
’Squire’s also, quite the tippy in every re- 
spect, and, by the bye, one of the most con- 
ceited fops in the kingdom, whom though I 
had often mortified I could never reform. 

“ How are you, my old boy?” cried he, 
‘‘ though, egad, I have scarce time to ask the 
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question, my carriageand rascals are waiting, 
and its a cursed fatigue to walk from here to 
the mews-gate, in a hurry, besides the gra- 
vel is new laid, and one had need have an 
old maid to waddle before one, with a pair of 
high broad hecls to her shoes by way of ram- 
ing the path.” 

Apropos, talking of cats, or tabs, puts one 
in mind of a prank I am going to execute on 
that old genius Don Pimento’s wife, she’s 
devilish fond of a present, and as I have 
promised her one a long time, I have 
it now in my power: ha! ha! ha! What 
do you think of a couple of cat’s ears, just 
cropped, and two pup’s tails, neatly trimmed 
off, of my own dexterity ? I know she loves 
a relish, and ’tis only given them the title of 
an Ortolan of rare flavor, to induce her to 
taste the bon bouche. I mean they should 
arrive to-morrow, as per coach, curiously 
potted, andif I can but keep my countenance, 
we shall have fine fun.” 


“Tam glad ’tis not at my expence,” said 
I, “* for it would give me but a poor opinion 
of your good sense or politeness.” 

* Psha!’”’ replied he, “ who cares about 
politeness to such a cross old tab ?” 


“ And why deride age?” asked I. “ Do 
you not admit the majesty of a rich and 
beautiful setting sun, diffusing its mild and 
elowing ray with gentle decline, and reflect- 
ing its departing lustre with enviable delight 
to every eye of sensibility ? May life’s setting 
sun with you reflect its latent gleam with the 
radiance of virtue and respectability, and as 
you steal through the vale of years, may the 
amiability of youth strew the path with 
flowers, not maliciously wound you with an 
extra thorn.” 

‘© Oh! the devil take your morality, I’m 
off, my old boy, take care of yourself, my 
greys are devilish sprited, and I shall dash 
through the gate, and perhaps grind offa 
little of your gravity with my wheel, en pas- 
sant, if you don’t take care.” 

*“ ]'ll spare you the trouble,” said I, “as 
youll have quite employment enough to 
polish your own wits, and grind off the rust 
of arrogance, that now obscures even the 
slightest glimpse of that resplended jewel, 
respect.” 

* Aye,” replied he, “ you may be right, 
old boy, but diffidence and respect are quite 
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obsolete assumptions now a day, known only 
“among tads and quizes.” 

What an enlightened age we live in, cries 
the thrifty son of Adam: How progressive 
are the arts ! How exquisitely refined, in a 
country, where the man of forty-five is term- 
Quiz, 


spendthrift of eighteen is announced as the 


eda burthensome and the arrogant 
prodigy of an enlightened age, and adored as 
the original quintescence of every thing 
capable of forming the character of a gentle- 
man, provided he does but launch into every 
excess, reverse the order of nature—game 
—seduce—drink—sport, and initiate him- 
self in every fashionable vice—breakfast with 
the setting sun, and dine by moonlight, while 
the distress of his fellow creatures are never 
thought of but in the consumption of an ex- 
tra bumper of Champaigne, to prolong and 


meliorate the scene of hilarity, not to de- 


plore misery, not to cherish the animation of 


virtue , the sigh of sensibility never springs 
from their bosoms, the tear of humanity 
never dims their eye, for when it loses its 
lustre the film of incbriety alone veils its 
furious and distorted glance. 
NO MUTTON NO SUPPER. - 

Tue first person I met was the landlady, 
whose countenance looked as sharp and 
cross as a pare of scissars. 

“ Pray what can I have for supper, host- 
ess,” said I. 

“ Any thing yeu please to mention, any 
thing in the world.” 

* Then I should like a nice young duck.” 

“ Oh! we have no ducks, but any thing 
else you please to pitch upon you may have.” 

“ Well then,’ continued 
fried souls, or a lobster.” 


T 
4) 


“a pare of 

“ Lack-a-day, Sir, we cant get such a 
thing forlove nor money, we never have 
fish but once a week.” 

“ T understood,” said I, “I could not be 
disappointed if I had even chose an Ortolan, 
from your assertion of having ey thing, but 
however, as I am so unlucky, e’en roast me 
a rabbit, or a couple of pigeons, for I am 
devilish hungry ; I should not dislike a few 
pease too, and a bit of tart.” 

Here my hostess’s countenance again 
predicted a disappointment, while I waited 
her reply. 

* Indeed, good Sir, I am very sorry, but 
we have not a rabbit in the town; what few 
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peas remain in our garden are as old as 
Adam, and as for tarts, we never make but 
of a Saturday.” 

*“ God allay my appetite,” exclaimed I, 
walking up to the larder, “why, what have 
you got?” 


’ 


‘* Please yourself, vour honour,” cried she, 


throwing open the door of the safe, where, 


| to be sure there was plenty, but all of one 


flavour, for except a scrap of cold beef, and 


mutton, shoulder of mutton, leg of mutton, 


and mutton chops, something similar to 
_ #sop’s tongue feast. 
“ Here seems Hobson's choice !”’ said I 


half smiling. 
“ Ave, there was enouch and enough this 


morning,” 


replied mine hostess, “ves, Sir, 
plenty of all sorts, roast, boiled, and fried 
billeted 


to 


but the confounded regiment being 
on us, positively starve, us out; and 
mend the matter, my fool of a husband must 
needs be so tender hearted, to take ina 
young d/ackamoor out of charity, because he 
came howling to the door, a young fatherless 
cub, forsooth, for my part I don't suppose 
the young plague ever had a father, unless it 
was the devil, for he’s the very image of him ; 
God forgive me, it makes my flesh crawl 
these hard times.” 

“IT should like to see the boy,” said I, 
“and hear his own story.” 

* Oh, I makes him /7zg I promise you, 
you'll see him come in with your supper, / 
keep his heels from swedling, and yet he is 
always happy, and hard at it from morn to 
night, grinning like a Cheshire cat.” 

“ Poor feilow,” said I, * surely amidst the 
severity of labour he possesses one comfort, 
either a forgiving heart or a virtuous con- 
science, that smiles defiance at the hardships 
he is doomed to brave.” 

* Well, Sir,” replied she, “don’t let's 
waste time talking about Yanko, fer I must 
consider where to put you, our house is full 
in every room, and to be sure you won't like 
to sit a bit in the kitchen, till our little par- 
lour can be cleared of a few farmers, who are 
just upon the go.” 

“ Any where,” said I, “for I am rather 


chilly, so ’'ll watch the progress of my sup- 


'aham bone, I could see nothing but neck of 











per, in some snug chair; lay me on a fw of | 


those chops, for they will be ready in a trice, 
and send Yanko with some ale.” 
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* Follow me then, your honour,” cried she, 
and whisking before me with a wind in her 
sown tail strong enough to cut one’s lees in 
halves, ushered me to a hiwh-backed chair, 
in a comfortable corner of a nice white stone 
kitchen, before whose fire sat a poor invalid 
soldier, shivering with the awue. 


’ 


* Come, stir your stumps,” cries my host- 
ess, “here’s no room for you, shivering and 


shaking, stand out of the way, Master, dont 


you sce yon gentleman wants to come to the 
fre; I wish to Christ you was draughted 
home, for lam sure you have had draughting 
enough here.”’ 

The poor fellow shook his head—swallow- 
ed his litthe drop of warm purl—seemed to 
feel the force of her inhumanity but did not 
murmur—lhis chair was civilly vacated, and 


he walked slowly out of the kitchen. 


n't suffer him to be disturbed,’’ whis- 
pers compassion, “ask him to return.” I 


twitched his sleeve as he passed, and I sawa 


le inhis eye. ‘ If youare not go- 


ing to rest, in the course of half an hour,” 
said I, “ come to me in the litle parlour on 


the leit hand of the bar, we will chat ay ay an 


hour, but we will neither spend it in severe 


repro yf for what cannot be amended, ner re- 
vilethe lip thatuttersan unmerited, sarcasm.” 
—1! looked at my hostess, but she did not 
understand me, vet the soldier certainly did, 
bowed, promised to attend me, and retired. 
THE AFRICAN BOY. 

YANKO now entered with a mug of ale, but 
puss, who had concealed herself snugly under 
the threshold of the deor, to watch the evo- 
lutions of a suspected mouse, unfortunately 
threw poor Yanko plump into the middle of 
the kitchen, with his waistcoat and bosom 
deluged in the liquor. I jumped up to as- 
sist him, but the nimble hand of his mistress, 
who was close at his heels, rovised him with 
a sound box of the ear, and hawling him up 


by 


one arm, vociferated a volley of harsh in- 
vectives, ‘till I interfered, and laid the blame 
on the cat, who certainly had created the 
mischief. 

“ Dont tell me of the cat,’ cries she, * it 
was his devilish 4/ack awkwardness, and se 
hecause he shan't have that excuse, I’li twist 
the toad’s neck to-morrow, and if I could 


catch her now, I'd give her a dance by the 


tall over the tiles; there’s a pint of ale 
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wasted and my kitchen all ofa swim,I have 
a great mind to rub his smwé nose in it. 

Fearful of farther exasperation, I begged 
her to be pacified, assured her I would pay 
for the accident, which I trusted would set all 
to rights, and so it did, for she soon after took 
her leave, and sent me a second mug. 

“ Yanko,” said I, when we were left alone, 
*“ how old are you!” 

‘“ Me fifteen, massa, but me no wish see 
fifteen more years, me worke, worke, like a 
mule, and Mistress scold poor Afric boy, and 
dat my strap too,” continued he, pointing to 
a leather thong something like a cat of nine 
tails, “* Missee make me dat to lash poor back 
—all red—all sore—no sleep—great pain 
God's 


trow great hole, and wash vid little drops all 


upon the straw, and den qet come 


nivht, make me much cold, much sick.” 

* Poor wretch !”’ said 1, “ what your Mis- 
tress lays you on straw, in the garret, where 
the holes in the Uleing, ofa rainy night, wets 
you to the skin!” 

“Oh! yes Massa, and den no much eat, 
yery hungry, no sheeps, no litle cows.” 

“ What no veal or mutton, I suppose,” 
replied I, * you havebread and cheese then £” 


“ Oh, yes, great hard bread, and all de 


dirty skin for Yanko, not de white,’’ continued 


he) ing his jetty hand on mine, to denote 
the colour of the rind and the inside of the 
cheese. ; 

* And what would you do if you had some 
silver money !” said I. 


The poor boy looked wistfully at me, then 


at his pocket, “* Give it Missy.’ said he, * if 


she no scold and beat poor Slave.” 
* And would you not buy some meat then, 
Yanko ?”’ 


‘“ No, me no want meat jf Missey be much 
kind.’’ 
What an excellent heart ! How fraught 


with eenerosity ! Yanko would have died for 
a good word, he would even have given every 
farthing he could scrape to purchase but one 
smile, one lock of conimiseration; alas! that 


and 


African will, I fear, never rouse it in sucha 


faculty was dormant, this miserable 
Mercenury recess, as the bosom of his inve- 
terate mistress, who now entered to assure 
me, if f would walk into the parlour, my 
supper should be served in ten minutes, 
which I beiicve was punctually observed, and 


as Yanko waited, two extra chops filled a 
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small portion of the cavity in his hungry 
stomach, and I never relished my supper so 
wellin my life, from the pleasure I received 
in the joyful and greatful countenance and 
acknowledgement of my little half famished 
African, who it seems was’ brought over an 
infant, and cruelly abandoned by its inhuman 
mother, was then put to the parish, and from 
thence recommended to the care ofa Captain, 
to convey back, who, accidentally calling on 
my host about two months since, prevailed 
on him to take the little child of misery in 
the capacity of scout. Thus ended his artless 
narrative, and the bell ringing, he flew with 
Indian swiftness to obey its summons, anda 
humble tap at the door soon after announced - 
THE INVALID SOLDIER. 

“ Tr your heart is the monitor of your eye,” 
said I, “ it seems to tell an eloquent tale, sit 
down, my friend, and share my glass, I have 
heard enough of the calamities of our brave 
soldiers, inthe present war, and ‘tis my pride 
to console and relieve them; as far as my 
little stipend will permit, to share it with 
every deserving object, prithee then, whence 
came you!” 

* From Guadaloupe and Martinique, your 
honor, where the hardships of myself and 
and comrades may be easily conceived when 
Ltellyou l have worn my flannel shirt ten 
weeks without a change—never closed these 
languid eyes but on the damp cold sod, 
where the fire of the grape-shot has whizzed 
within fifty yards of me, and the bravest and 
most virtuous of our troops, with mangled 
limbs, have expired inmy arms :—I had, Oh, 
heaven permit, in the moment of peril, a 
faithful tender wife, and two young babes, 
no doubt deploring my hapless lot!—Oh: 
Sir, that thought, and that alone, unman’d 
me; often as | stretched my shivering limbs 


' beneath the covert only ofan inclement sky, 


and then my noble friend, i do not blush to 
repeat it, the wretched soldier has not scorn- 
ed to shed a silent agonizing tear, sacred to 
his little family ;—but now, thank heaven, 
though an invalid, a few more days will bare 
me to them, if they yet survive, to bless their 
poor fond father.” 

*“ And heaven grant they may,” said I, 
* And that Old England may long boast a 
set of faithful subjects, happily restored to 
thecomfort ofa peaceful, happy home, where 
love may steal the envied laurel from your 


‘this trifle,’ 
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brow, and veil each care in sweet oblivion on 
the bosom of affection.” 

“ Now for your toast,” continued I. 

“My King, my Country, and my lovely 
Kate,” cried he, filling abumper, while his 
languid eye sparkled with delight, “and ifin 
the moment of weakness I had not married, 
my life had ever been freely devoted to my 
Sovereign; whereas the keener sense of fcel- 
ing awakened by my parental tie, sometimes 
makes me timid of my situation, though, hea- 
ven be praised, my courage has never found 
alloy in the exigence of danger, and my brave 
noble boy’s first accent shall oft’ repeat our 
valued Monarch’s fame ; he too shall tread 
the path of glory, and if he help to twine the 
Jaurelon Britania’s brows, his loyal father will 


not wish a higher recompense.” 


*“ Bravo!” said I, “ how I venerate your 


zeal, and as a proof of my sentiment, accept 
’ at the same time dropping a guin- 
ea into his hand. — 

* Heaven reward you, worthy Sir,” replied 
he, “and though, save my solitary pay, ‘tis 
aii the fortune I possess, some portion of it 
shall be Iayed out in a necessary piece of 
furniture for my humble apartment, that 
when the pressure of necessity makes me part 
with the last six-pence, I may still boast a 
memorial of a beneficent stranger, whom I 
must ever be indebted to, and whom my ut- 
most gratitude can never recompense.” 

“ One more glass,’’ said I, “to cancel 
obligation, for ’tis you have now made me 
the debtor.” 

Our conyersation wanted no spur, and va- 
rious military topics furnished our téte-4-téte 
‘ull the stroke of eleven made the soldier 
start. ‘They suppose me in bed, your hon- 
our, I must therefore unwillingly quit your 
amiable and envied companay, for being in- 
dulged by the Captain to pass an extra hour 
by the fire, I would not encroach on his kind- 
ness.” 

‘| shall see you no more, then,” said I, 
“but set off early, probably by day break, 
and may you mect your wife and babies with 
every degree of rapture your heart antici- 
pates.”’ 

The soldier bowed, laid his hand on his 
bosom, and reluctantly withdrew, whilst I re- 


tired to my pillow, happy in having relieved — 


a fellow creature, and grateful to Providence 
for blessing me with a supply proportioned 
to my inclination. 
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HNew-Vork, 


SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1802. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Joun Wrertn, Printer, of Harrisburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has issued proposals for print- 
ing, by subscription, “ An Abridgment of the 
Laws of the United States; or, a complete 
Digest of all such Acts of Congress as con- 
cern the United States at large.” 

The convenience of oNE book instead of 
stx, the difference of the price (being only 
oné third the rate of other editions,) and the 
superior advantage of having all the laws 
upon each particular subject, classed toge- 
ther, and brought into one view, must ap- 
pear striking and important; particularly as 
this work wil! be more within the reach of 
every one, and will comprise whatever his 
duty or interest requires him to know of the 
“ supreme law of the land.” 

The following are the conditions: 

Y. This work shall commence with the laws 
passed at the first session of congress, held 
after the adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion, and end with those that may be enact- 
ed at the present session. 

Il. The whole will be comprised in one large 
octavo volume of at least six hundred Aa 
ges, and pethaps considerably more: it 
being impossible, till after the present s¢s- 
sion of congress, to pronounce with accu- 
racy. 

III. It shall be printed on good paper, and 
type, and well bound at Four DOLLARS. 
No money will be required till the work 
is completed, of which notice will be given 
eweN. B. Lt is at present in considerable for- 
wardicesse 

IV. The Constitution of the United States 
shall be prefixed, and an Appendix added, 
containing all existing Treaties, the De- 
claration of Independence, the Articles of 
Confederation, the Rules and Articles for 
the government of the Army, and the 
Ordinance for the Government of the Ter- 

ritory North-West of the Ohio. 

V. Lists shall be given of the titles of all tie 
laws under the several heads of “ Abridy- 
ed’... Repealed”....“¢ Expired or obso- 
lete,” and “ Private or local.” Likewise, 
Tables of the rates of Duties, Post-Roads, 


and times of holding Courts throughout 
the United States. 


Phis valuable work will be edited by Wit- 
1AM Graypon, Esq. a gentleman of the law, 
and of acknowledged abilities. 


(37> Subscriptions for the above will be re- 
ceived at this. Office.) 
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MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening 30th ult. by the Rev. 
Dr. Beach, Mr. Joun Junrert, Merchant, of 
this city, to Miss Corner via LivinestTon, of 
Livingston Mannor. 

On Thursday evening 30th ult. by the Rev 
Doctor Beach, Mr. NicnHotas Puttpor, 
Merchant, to Miss Harrior Marsu, both of 
Johnstown. 

At Savbrook, by the Rev. F. W. Hetchkiss, 
Mr. Rexnotv Lorp, of Lyme, to Miss Amy 
Loomis, of Saybrook. , 

At Boston, Mr. Joun Herratn, of Ports- 
mouth, to Miss ELizasetH Conner, of Bos- 
ton. 

At Barnstable, Mr. RoseErt Bacon, of 
Bolton, to Miss MAry CRocKER. 

saiiadiiie 
DIED, 

On Tuesday the 28th 
RickHarp Howe Lt, Esq. 
New-Jersey. 

At Philadelphia, Wiitram Coates, Esq. 
Father ofthe Tammany Society at that place. 

On the 28th ultimo, near the vilk 
Peekskill, Mrs. TuHompson, wile o 
James Thompson, in the 64th year of her 
Age. 


MONTTOR. 


ult. at Trenton. 
late Governor of 


eevee 


| Par nassian Garlann. 
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ORIGINAL. 


<i 

The fcllowing beau‘iful lines, on the first of May, 

came too late for insertion last week 
VERSES ON THE FIRST OF MAY. 

Hatt, charming May! thy wish’d return 

Invites once more my votive lay ; 
Thy genial warmth my breast inspires 
To celebrate the first of May. 
Behold Creation how it smiles; 
The Sun himself in splendour gay ; 
More plenteous shades his cheering beams, 
In honcur of the first of May. 

The winged songsters of the grove 
Their wild notes warble from each spray; 
And with their carols glad the morn 
That ushers in the first of May. 

The nymphs and swains with heart elate, 
Round the tall May-Pole sport and play; 
With flowery garlands deck their brow, 

To celebrate the first of May. 

Come then, Amanda, lovely maid! 
My promis’d bliss no more delay ; 
Consent to be my charming bride; 

Let’s wed upon the first of May. 

For soon, my charmer, youth will fly, 
And beauty quickly does decay ; 

Then let’s embrace the present hour, 





| For winter will succeed to May. Ss. 
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SELECTED. 
— 

VAUXHALL. 
Wao has not heard of Even fair? 
The blissful seat of the first pair ; ; 
Where flowersand fruits sp yontaneous spr ung, 
For ever fresh, forever young. 
Where Nature, spovtive, blithe and gay, 
Profusely, as her first essay, 
Strew’d all around, so Milton sings, 
The swectness of ten thousand Springs. 
Long did this paradise withstand 
The force of 
And, cn withstood 
The ravage of the direful flood. 


‘Time’s cestructive hand; 
unimpair’d, it e’ 
Till after floating many a year, 
At length it fix’ 


In vain geographers may trace, 


d and flourish’d here: 


This is the very, very place! 
To be 


convine'd but look around, 


And see how Nature’ 
No matter what the spot we call, 
It once 


s sweets abound: 


was E.DEN....now VAUYHALL! 


Sut how improv’d! ior tho’ so fair 


The blissful seat of the first pair, 

Yet there, with sod and solemn stalk, 
Silence pervaded every walk. 

Whilst here with lau: 


And 


Ever frolic, brisk and gay, 


rater, mirth,. and glee? 
all the powers of harmony, 


We solemn Silence drive away. 


Instead of water from the spring, 


We more enliv'’ning liquors bring ; 
Instead of grapes, pluck’d from the vines, 
The choicest viands, richest wines. 
And te 
The music of the tuneful Nine ; 


» the feather’d choirs we join 


The jocund song, the melting flute, 
Which merry mortals better suit. 

Then, in the room of one dull pair, 
All lovely 


A thousand eyes our Eden grace, 


kine, and debonair, 


And add new lustre to the place. 
C ome view, then,...sage in our ACVICE yeoee 
The spot that once was Paradise ; 
Hycr1, Momus, Baccuvus, all 
Bid you away to sweet VAuxHALL : 
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